CHAPTER IX
CUSTOMS, BELIEFS, AND CULTURE

The depressed classes do not constitute a homogeneous
group. They are in fact as disparate as are the high caste Hin-
dus. As has already been explained elsewhere, for an untouch-
able too there exist certain untouchable castes. And the pheno-
menon of temporary untouchability also exists amongst the
depressed classes. Along with the high caste Hindus the depress-
ed classes believe that a person in a state of ceremonial impu-
rity is capable of causing pollution and hence contact with such
a person should be avoided. Thus after child-birth the mother
is in a state of ceremonial impurity and so is the chief mourner
after a death. The number of days for which this form of un-
touchability is to be observed is in most cases fixed by custom
though in the case of a few castes this duty devolves on the
Brahmin.

Acceptance of Food and Water

There are definite rules about acceptance of food and water
from members of other castes and these have to be strictly
adhered to. As regards restrictions on acceptance of food, it
may be pointed out that what really matters is the caste of the
cook and not of the host. Another fact that merits notice is that
the number of people from whose hands a man can accept
pukka food is much larger than the number of those from whose
hands he can take kachcha food. But all castes are not equally
strict in such matters. While some of the castes like Chamars,
Bhangis, Bajgis, Doms and Kanjars have no scruples in taking
kachcha food cooked by anybody, others like Pasis and Koris
are very careful in observing the customary commensal restric-
tions. For instance; a Pasi can accept kachcha food only when
it has been cooked by a member of his own endogamous group,
~a guru, or a Brahmin. The Koris are slightly less exacting in this
respect, for they can accept kachcha food when it has been
cooked by a member of their own caste, a guru, a Brahmin, or a
a Rajput. As regards pukka food the Pasi and Kori take it not